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THE FISHER BOY. 


There was once a poor man who lived in a 
small hut near the sea-shore, and who had a large 
family to support by his own industry. He was a 
fisherman by trade, and he used to go down to the 
sea-shore every morning, as soon as the tide was 
gone out, to take the fish from the wicker baskets, 
which were placed at the foot of some high rocks 
that shelved down into the sea, in order to carry 
them out to sell. His little son Alfred usually at- 
tended him on these expeditions; he was a steady 
little fellow, and was of great use to his father in 
assisting to hang out the nets to dry when they 
were done with, (when he fished, as he sometimes 
did, with nets,) and in collecting shrimps and 
muscles; and one day, as he was running along 
by his side, he said, ‘‘I hope, father, we shall 
have a good catch to-day; and, if you like, I will 
carry your basket to Mr. C.’s, and try to sell 
sume for you.” ‘* Yes: you may if you please, 
my boy,” said his father. Alfred was very glad 
that his father acceded so readily to his proposal; 
for he had often wished to go round by the park, 
for the sake of a walk through the wood that led 
to it, as his rambles were generally confined to 
the sea-shore. 

There was a better catch, to use the fisherman’s 
term, than usual; and as soon as Alfred’s hamper 
was filled with fine fish from the wicker baskets, 
he set off on his expedition, leaving his father to 
return home with the remainder. The road lay 
in a contrary direction to that by which he had 
come in the morning; and as soon as he had 
reached the termination of what were denominated 
the shingles, he began to ascend a winding natural 
staircase in the rocks, at. the summit of which a 
little gate opened into the shrubbery, through 
which he had to pass in going to Mr. C.’s house. 
He was in high glee, for it was a fine summer 
morning, and Alfred, although poor, was indus- 
trious, contented, and happy; and he was singing 
merrily to himself, when a gentleman, who had 
been seated on a steep cliff just above the winding 
path, thus accosted him:- ‘‘ My little fellow, you 
have aheavy load on your arm.” ‘Yes, sir,” 
said Alfred, touching his hat; ‘‘ but I do not mind 
that.” ‘* Have you brought your fish from the 
wicker baskets at the foot of yon rocks?” contin- 
ued the gentleman. ‘‘ Yes, sir,” said Alfred, 
‘« my father goes there every morning, es soon as 
it is low water, to look for the fish that are caught; 
for he is a fisherman by trade, and has a large 
family to support; and I am now going to the park 
to try to sell the fish in my basket.” ‘‘ Do you 
go to school any where, my little man?” rejoined 
the stranger, evidently pleased with the fine open 
countenance and ingenuous manners of his young 


acquaintance. ‘* Only on Sundays, sir,” said Al- 
fred; ‘* for my father cannot afford to pay for my 
schooling, although he says he could spare me 
very well if he could afford it; for Tom, who is 
only two years younger than I am, will soon be 
able to take my place in watching the wickers.” 
‘* Well, my little fellow, go on, and sell your fish 
at the park if you can; I have no doubt but we 
shall meet again by-and-by.”’ ‘‘I hope we shall, 
sir,” said Alfred, with an artless smile of grateful 
pleasure at the kind manner in which the stranger 
had addressed him. 

As soon as Alfred was out of sight, Mr. C. for 
this was the gentleman’s name, proceeded on his 
walk in search of the fisherman, with whose honest 
and industrious character he was already well ac- 
quainted. On making inquiry respecting his cir- 
cumstances, he found it would be a great satisfac- 
tion to him to send Alfred to a suitable school, 
could he afford it; but his means would not allow 
of his doing so, as he had five younger children to 
eare for; and he concluded his history by praising 
the industry, application, good-humor, and hones- 
ty, of his little soa. 

‘Mr. C. was much pleased with the manner in 
which the poor fisherman spoke of his family, and 
he promised to send little Alfred to a suitable 
school. ‘* At the same time,” said he, ‘* he may 
assist you every morning before breakfast, as the 
school to which I propose sending him does not 
open till nine o’clock, and I have nadoubt but Al- 
fred will get on very fast with his learning if he is 
what you describe him to be.” 

Mr. C. was as good as his word. The little 
fisher boy was placed at the grammar-school in 
the rural village of , where, by his assidui- 
ty and diligence, he soon gained the respect and 
esteem of his benefactor, and of his master and 
schoolfellows;' and when he became a man, he 
often talked with pleasure of his morning’s ram- 
ble on the sea-shore, when he had the happiness 


to meet the kind and benevolent Mr. C. 
[Stories for Children. 
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Written for the Youth's Companion. 
SUSAN AND THE BABY. 


‘* Susan,” said Mrs. Cleavland to her little girl, 
who was sitting by her, ‘‘I am going out this af- 
ternoon, and I wish to have you take good care of 
your little brother while I am gone.” 

‘‘Oh mother!” exclaimed Susan in a tone of 
dissatisfaction, ‘‘I want to go out to walk with 
Ellen Mansfield. Why need I take care of Fred- 
erick?” 

‘* Because, my dear, Mary is engaged this after- 
noon with some sewing which I wish to have her 
finish as soon as possible, and she must not be 
called from it to attend to Frederick. And as you 
have been out almost every afternoon this week, 
I think you ought not to consider it a very great 
hardship, to stay at home for this once.” 

Upon this Mrs. Cleavland left the parlor to pre- 
pare for her walk, and soon after went out. 

One would have thought that Susan would have 
been glad to comply with the wishes of her 
mother, in such a case as this, even if it had been 
attended with some sacrifice to herself; but it was 
not so, Susan would have been startled if any 
one had called her ungrateful; but let us follow her 
through the afternoon, and see if she did not dis- 
play a great deal of ingratitude, real ingratitude. 
After her mother left the room, Susan sat for some 





time with her feet on the fender, thinking how hard 
it was that she should be obliged to stay at home 








one afternoon to oblige her mother! Her mother, 
who had stayed at home many an afternoon, and 
made many a sacrifice for her sake. Her mother, 
who had passed many a sleepless night, and many 
a weary day in socthing her cries when she was 
an infant, and in providing for her comfort when 
she was older. And yet Susan was unwilling to 
give up her own selfish pleasures for one after- 
noon to oblige such a mother! Was she not un- 
grateful? ‘ 

Susan sat in the parlor for some time after her 
mother had gone out, thinking. that there was no 
need of going up into the nursery so soon, regret- 
ting that she could not go to walk; not consider- 
ing that Mary, the nursery maid was obliged to 
amuse Frederick and neglect her mother’s work, 
during all the time which she was thus idling away. 
At last she went slowly and unwillingly up into the 
nursery. There sat Mary by the fire, sewing or 
trying to sew, while Frederick was pulling her 
gown and teasing her to tell him about some pic- 
tures, in a little book he held in his hand. As 
soon as she saw Susan, Mary exclaimed, ‘‘ Oh 
Miss Susan, 1’m very glad you have come up! 
There Frederick, go to sister Susan, she will tell 
you ali about the pictures.” 

Frederick went, and looking up in her face with 
a pleasant, good humored smile, held out the book. 
Susan threw herself into a chair, and snatching it 
from him, began not with the design of pleasing 
him, but only of getting through with it as soon as 
possible. 

‘*Why, there are two cows standing in the - 
water and some trees growing on the bank, and 
a little girl looking at them.” 

‘* What is the little girl’s name, sister Su?” said 
Frederick. 

‘© T’m sure I don’t know,” said Susan. 
do you suppose I know? 
silly questions.” 

** Did she come out of that house?” he asked, 
pointing with his little finger to a house in the pic- 
ture. 

‘*T don’t know where she came from,” replied 
Susan, ill-humoredly; ‘‘ did I not tell you you must 
not ask such foolish questions?” 

Frederick soon grew tired of this way of ex- 
plaining, and began to look about for some other 
amusement. For a long time he was very still, 
and as Susan had taken up a book and was read- - 
ing, and Mary was engaged with her work, no one 
noticed him, until at last Mary, wondering at his 
unusual stillness, looked up to see what he was 
doing. She found, to‘her great displeasure, that 
he had taken a towel from the wash stand, and 
with the water in the pitcher, was busily employ- , 
ed in washing a small mahogany table. She 
sprang from her work, exclaiming, ‘‘ Oh Fred- 
erick, what a naughty, mischievous boy you are,” 
and then turning to Susan who had also risen, 
‘* Why could not you have seen what he was 
about, Miss Susan?”’ said she. : 

‘* Why I was reading; how could! see what he 
was about. I’m sure I had no idea what he was 
going to do;” then turning to Frederick, ‘‘ I should 
think you would be ashamed of yourself,” said he. 
‘* Why cannot you play quietly like a good little 
boy? T shall tell mother of you when she comes 
home.” 

Frederick, not exactly comprehending the ex- 
tent of the mischief he had done, stood looking 
from one to the other, but roused by this last 
threat he asked, 

‘© What will Ma’ say?” 

‘* She will say you are avery naughty boy, and 
perhaps she will punish you.” 


** How 
You should not ask such 
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marked, ‘‘I shall, never go down these stairs 
again.” During the spring, she had been very 
much interested in sowing a little garden wit! 
flower seed, These in due time will spring up 
and bloom as a remembrance of her. So also we 
trust that the seed of divine grace has been sown 
in her heart, and that she is now transplanted into 
a much more beautiful garden than any this earth 
affords, where she will bloom in immortal fra- 
grance. : 

The object of these lines is to impress upon the 
young in an especial manner, the fact that they 
too must die, and perhaps as suddenly as did little 
Julia. And are you, my young friends, prepared? 
Do you love the Saviour? If so, you will not fear 
to die, for Christ will then take you to Heaven to 
be with him fotever. If on the other hand you 
have not yet given your hearts to Christ, will you 
not be admonished by the above consideration to 
do it without delay. And let Sabbath School 
teachers ever feel, when they are addressing their 


beloved pupils, that it may be for the last time. 
June 9, 1839. 

















VARIETY. — 





Female Piety. 


Sophia. \n the Bible, Jesus Christ is called “ The 
Rose of Sharon.” 7 
E. Yes; the most beautiful flower may well remind 

us of the Saviour, whe is “altogether lovely.” He 
died to save us from our sins! How we ought to love 
him in return! Let us, my dear cousins, give him 
our hearts now while we are young. He loves the 
young, and 

‘* A flower when offered in the bud 

Is no vain sacrifice.” 


J. It is very pleasant to talk in this way, while the 
rose is blooming so sweetly on the bush before us. 
When I see another ruse, I shall think ofall you have 
both said. 

S. We should remember, too, that when the flower 
is faded, it still smells sweetly. This should keep us 
from feeling too much sorrow when a rose fades, even 
though it be the fairest in the garden, 

E. God’s children are all roses, and when their 
lives fade, their lovely example, like the faded rose, 
sheds a fragrance all around, to comfort their sorrow- 
ing friends. Young Timothy was a rose, for he was} 
early taught to read:and love the Bible. He has long 
since faded; but his example is still spreading around 
a happy influence. King Josiah was a rose; though 
he wore a crown when a youth, he sought the Lord 
while young, and did that which was right in his 
sight. But the fairest rose was Christ the Saviour. 
He is the Rose of Sharon. O let us follow his holy 
example, that we may be roses for a while on earth, 
and after that bloom with Him in heaven forever! 











The gem of all others which encircle the coronet 
of a Lady’s character, is unaffected piety. Nature 
may lavish much on her person—the enchantment of 
the countenance, the gracefulness of her mien, or the 
strength of her intellect, yet her loveliness is uncrown- 
ed till piety throws around the whole the sweetness 
and power of its charms. She then becomes un- 
earthly in her temper, unearthly in her desires and 
associations. The spell which bound her affections 
to things below, is broken, and she mounts on the si- 
lent wings of her fancy and hope, to the habitation of 
God; where it will be her delight to hold communion 
with the spirits that have been ransomed from the 
thraldom of earth, and wreathed with a garland of 

lory. , ° 
" Her beauty. may throw its magical charm over 
many—princes and conquerors may bow with admira- 
tion at the shrine of her riches, the sons of science 
and poetry may embalm her memory in song, yet 
piety must be her ornament, her pearl. Her name 
must be written in the ‘book of life,” that when 
mountains fade away, and every memento of earthly 
greatness is lest in the general wreck of nature, it may 
remain and swell the list of that mighty throng, which 
had been clothed with the mantle of righteousness, 
and whose voices are attuned to the melody of heaven. 

With such a treasure, every lofty gratification on 
earth may be purchased; friendship will be doubly 
sweet—and the character will possess a price far 
above rubies; life will be but a visit to earth, and 
death the entrance upon a joyful and perpetual home. 
And when the notes of the last trumpet shall be heard, 
and sleeping millions awake to judgment, its posses- 
sors shall be presented faultless before the throne of 
God with exceding joy, and a crown of life that shall 
never wear away. 

Such is piety. Like a tender flower, planted in the 
fertile soil of woman’s heart, it grows, expanding its 
foliage, and imparting its fragrance to all around, till 
transplanted it is set to bloom in 7 gg vigor, and 
unfading beauty, in the paradise of God. 

Follow the star, it will light you through every 
Jabyrinth in the wilderness of life, gild the gloom that 
will gather around you in a dying hour, and bring 
you safely over the tempestuous Jordan of death, into 
the baven of promised and settled rest. 


—~<>- 
The Rose. 


Emily and her two little consins, Sophia and Jane, 
were ove day walking in the garden, and they stopped 
to look at a beautiful rose. The buds and blossoms 
were all fresh with morning dew. 

«¢ What a lovely. rose thisis!” said Emily. ‘ How 
we ought to love that good Being, who has covered 
the earth with plants and flowers so beautiful to the 
eye, and so pleasant to the smell.” 

* Yes,” said Sophia, “‘ and it makes me think of 
the lines which Jane lately learned about the rose: 

* How fair is the rose! what a beautiful flower!’ &c.”’ 


Jane. And when I saw dear little baby lying on the 
table, I thought he was like a withered rose-bud. 

Emily. So he was, Jane. He once looked “ gay, 
like a rose;” but the flower is now planted in the gar- 
den of heaven; for the Saviour says, ‘‘ Of such is the 
kingdom ef heaven.” 


[Danville Star. 
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Acknowledgment of Providence. 
Exodus viii. 19.—** This is the finger of God.” 


‘* | have been thrown from my poney,” said a little 
boy to his father, ‘but, by chance, 1 am not hurt.” 
‘“‘.am glad to hear of your safe escape, my dear 
child; but you ought to ascribe it to Providence. 
Chance is blind, and cannot protect us; Providence 
watches over us all. Look round on nature—on 
those things most obvious to your senses, the plants, 
trees, animals, and yourself; lift your eyes to heaven 
—see the beautiful regularity of the planetary orbs, 
the return of day and night, and the revolution of the 
seasons; then reflect, can these things be the effect of 
chance? No; a Supreme power rules and directs the 
order of the universe, and holds the chain of events. 
Learn to acknowledge this great and good Being in 
everything that befalls you. Look up to his superin- 
tending Providence for every blessing you would wish 
to receive, and every danger you are anxious to avoid, 
and scorn to be indebted to chance for what you 
really owe to your Father and your God.” 

—p— 


Improve your Earliest Days. 
«« Youth js the time, would we be blest 
With God’s peculiar smile; 
The time, the most approv’d and best 
To learn God’s holy will.’? 


I remember the days in which I thought that the 
statement in the above lines, was not and could not 
betrue. Tush, I thought, when I grow up, then I can 
learn more easily, & therefore better; but alas! I now 
find my error, and warn you, my young readers, not 
yourselves to fall into it. How bitter was the agony 
of him who died with the words on his lips, ‘‘O that 
I could recal the days of my youth! O for one sin- 
gle day of my youth!”*—but his days were numbered. 
Will you read the following true and faithful warn- 
ing from a more competent pen than mine? 

Above all “search the Holy Scriptures; and 
humbly endeavor to follow their directions. 'The 
Bible is a guide; follow it, it is a lamp; seek the 
guidance of its rays, in this dark world, 


[Episcopal Recorder. 
i 
4 To Think.” 


A lady had written on a card, and placed in her 
garden house, on the top of an hour glass, a beautiful 
and simple stanza, from one of the fugitive pieces of 
John Clare, the rural poet. It was at the season of 
the year when the flowers are in the highest beauty: 


To think of summers yet to come, 
That I am not to see— 

To think a weed is yet to bloom 
From dust that I shall be! 


The next morning she found pencilled on the back 
of the same card: 7 


To think when heaven and earth are fled, 
And times and seasons o’er, 

When all that can die shall be dead, 
That I must die no more! 

Ah! where shall then my portion be? 

















How shall I spend eternity? 


Awful Consequences of Disobedience.—Died in 
Woburn, May 29th, William Wheat, aged 14. The 
circumstances connected with the death of this youth, 
are too affecting to be suppressed. He came to his 
untimely end, by the explosion of a gun barrel, with 
which he had been repeatedly commanded not to 


‘ meddle. Contrary to orders, he loaded the gun and 


applied a lucifer match, to fire off his ‘* cannon,’’ as 
he called it—but it burst, and kiiled him instantly. 

Although this accident happened within a few rods 
of the house where the boy resided, his body was 
not discovered, until the third day after his death. 
When found, his head was shockingly mangled, and 
a piece of the gun barrel had penetrated his brains. 
The last Sabbath but two before his death, he de- 
serted the Subbath School, and went to a public 
house. The next Sabbath, his teacher reminded him 
of the impropriety of his conduct. He was-very an- 
gry, and declared it was the last time he would ever 
enter the Sabbath School.—He was taken at his word; 
for although he was at the house of God the Sabbath 
before his death, he did not go into the Sabbath 
School. The Wednesday following, he was thus 
suddenly launched into the eternal world—an awful 
warning to disobedient children and to Sabbath break- 
ers!— Mercantile Journal. 


—~>— 

Remarkable Presence of Mind in a Boy.—Two 
boys, the eldest twelve years of age, spent last Fri- 
day afternoon in fishing, and at the close of the day 
were amusing themselves on the bank of a river which 
passes through that part of East Bridgewater, Mass., 
called Joppa. The bank caved, and the eldest boy 
was precipitated into the water. He could not swim 
—the water was deep and the current rapid. He ap- 
peared to be carried under the water by the current. 
The younger boy with great presence of mind intro- 
duced his fishing pole into the stream, hardly dream- 
ing that any preservation could be effected. Having 
kept the pole in the water a moment and moving it 
cautiously—he soon fancied something was attached 
to it, and drawing the pole in, he found to his great 
surprise that his companion had hold of it. He drew 
him to the bank, and by his own exertions got him 
upon the main land. He was speechless, and almost 
or quite insensible. The neighbors were immediately 
called, and by their seasonable and discreet exertions, 
the life of the unfortunate lad was saved.—Jb. 


. —@ 
THE CHILD AT PRAYER, 
*T was summer’s evening—and the light 
Had faded from the sky, 
- And stars came twinkling pure and bright, 
Through the blue arch on high; 
And western breezes softly stole, 
To kissthe weeping flower, 
And nature wore her sweetest smile, 
To bless the twilight hour. 
There sat within a curtained room, 
A mother young and fair— 
What voice comes softly through the gloom, 
*Tis childhood’s voice in prayer! 
A cherub boy is kneeling now, 
Beside that mother’s knee— 
And she is teaching him to bow, 
Before the Deity. 


For father on the distant deep, 
For sister slumbering near, 

For babe upon the nother’s breast, 
For that kind mother dear; 

For every living thing he loves, 
His prayer ascends to heaven, 

And for himself he humbly asks 
Each sin my be forgiven. 

In after years, whenever grief 
Shall bow his spirit down, 

And when the cold and bitter world 
Shall meet him with a frown, 

And when allured fron) virtue’s path, 
He treads a dangerous way— 

Oh! he will turn to that blessed hour, 
When first he knelt to pray. 

And the kind hand which then was laid 
Upon his silken hair— 

And the soft voice which taught him first 
His simple words of prayer— 

Will come again with thrilling power, 
To still his pulses wild, . 

And lure him back in that dark hour, 
As stainless as a child. 


The prayer is o’er—the last fond kiss 
By that kind mother given; 

But rises not from scenes like this 
That childish prayer to heaven? 

It does, it does—an angel’s wing 
Has borne its tone with joy, 

The earnest blessings which it sought 
Come on the sleeping boy. 
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